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Spring Planting 


We have a large stock of hardy New Eng- 
land grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses 
and perennials from which to select plants 
that will fill your requirements. If you are 
looking for well grown plants, dug and 
shipped properly, we know that we can serve 
you to your satisfaction. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Telephone 
Rockland 26 


Catalog 
Free 
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PLANT NOW 


PLACE YOUR ORDER 
with us for what stock 


you want 


Our EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS 


and VINES are choice quality indeed, and| 


our PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and 


HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS will) 


give equally as good satisfaction. 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open Sundays 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 





WHITE GAY FEATHER 


(Liatris scarlosa alba) 


A white Liatris! New and distinctly unusual, 
for all other Liatris are shades of purple. A rare 
perennial with wand-like spikes, 114 to 2 feet long, 
tipped with a solid mass of pure white flowers. 

These weird white-tipped wands give the herba- 
ceous border a delightfully carefree air, the white 
contrasting well with purples of the other species. 
Strong plants, 50 cents each. 








Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. £;, New York 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 
AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 

single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 

Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 2oth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 
AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leave 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: ‘This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into Americit 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im 
portance. 
Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


Plants ordered now will be shipped during the first 
week of Spring, enabling you to enjoy their beauty 
the same season. 


WYMAN'S 
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NATIONAL ORCHID SHOW 


Boston Exhibition a Revelation of Tropical Beauty and Skilful Arrangement 


It was necessary to close the doors 
of Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Sun- 
day afternoon because of the great 
erowds at the first national exhibition 
of the American Orchid Society. 
Nearly 30,000 persons passed through 
the hall on that day alone, and the 
total attendance of the show, which 
opened the previous Thursday evening, 
was over 50,000. 

It was a remarkable exhibition in 
every way. Sections of the country as 
far away as St. Louis and Denver were 
represented, and in addition there was 
asplendid group of rare Orchids from 
Europe, admitted by special permit 
and taken back to England imme- 
diately after the close of the show. 
Probably a more representative col- 
lection has never been assembled in 
this or any other country. 

The entire main exhibition hall was 
taken by Mr. Albert C. Burrage, presi- 
dent of the American Orchid Society 
and of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. In this hall the Orchids of 
many lands were shown in their nat- 
wal settings. One section, for ex- 


ample, was given over to Philippine 


Orehids, shown growing over a bamboo 
but in the shadow of a huge cocoanut 
tree. A little further on the visitor 
fame to a bit of Burma, with the re- 
markably beautiful Orchids of that 
‘ountry growing among the trees. 
Purther along a little corner of Florida 
fame into view, with tropical Orchids 
festooning ancient Magnolias. 

AS soon as one entered the hall, the 
Pleasant murmur of falling water 
Mached the ears. The sound deepened 
the visitor made his way towards the 

end of the hall until at last it 
& steady roar, and a water- 


fall towering almost to the top of the 
building, was disclosed. This water- 
fall was extremely realistic, with an old 
tree lying across the little pool at the 
base, and a group of glowing red Mas- 
devallia Orchids making a single note 
of color on the side of the precipitous 
crag. 

At one side the seene deepened and 
darkened until it appeared as though 
lost in the forest, but in the foreground 
there grew scores -of native Orchids, 
particularly the Cypripediums known 
as Lady’s Slipper. 

A further walk around the hall 
brought to view the glowing Orchids 
of Burma, the Dendrobiums and Van- 
das of East India, the Angraeeums of 
Madagascar, the Cattleyas, Odonto- 
glossums, Miltonias and Oneidiums of 
South America. A large alcove at one 
side of the hall was particularly im- 
pressive, being given over to hybrid 
Orchids arranged in a huge bank, and 





representing about 500 varieties. In 
the center of this group was a remark- 
able specimen of Brassolaeliocattleya 
Jupiter, to which the judges awarded a 
prize as the finest Orchid in the show. 

The arrangement of the Orchids in 
this room was the result of many 
months of arduous labor and repre- 
sented a conception never developed 
in any similar show. The cocoanut 
palms, transported from Florida, and 
some of them weighing five tons, added 
a particularly tropical touch to the 
scene, this realism being increased by 
the great bunches of green cocoanuts 
hanging to them. 

Although quite different in character, 
the lecture hall was almost as fasci- 
nating, containing as it did nearly 
every species and variety of Orchid 
known in cultivation. The stage was 
occupied by a magnificent display, put 
up by Mr. Ernest B. Dane of Chestnut 
Hill. At the top a eanopy of Moth 
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PHOTO BY GREENLAW 


PHILIPPINE HUT IN THE EXHIBIT OF MR. A. C. BURRAGE AT THE 


NATIONAL ORCHID SHOW 
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Orchids, (Phalaenopsis) attracted par- 
ticular attention. 

Mr. Thomas Roland of Nahant dis- 
played about 40 varieties of Dendro- 
biums and 35 varieties of Odonto- 
glossums in a very unique manner, in- 
serting them into the stubby branches 
of an old apple tree which had been 
sharply pruned to form a framework 
for the blooms. An artistic rockery 
had been arranged at the base of the 
tree and filled with Cypripediums. 

Mr. F. E. Dixon of Elkins Park 
occupied the center of the hall with 
a large square structure with arched 
entrances and covered with Orchids, 
including many Oncidiums and Neck- 
lace varieties. ; 

J. T. Butterworth of Framingham 
made a very notable exhibition of 
Orchids in variety, all of which were 
banked most artistically against the 
wall, with evergreens to set them off. 
In this exhibit were some splendid 
pure white Dendrobiums and Cattle- 
yas, as well as many brilliant red 
Epidendrums. 

The George E. Baldwin Co., of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., showed an enor- 
mous basket of Orchids, including 
Cymbidiums, Odontoglossums, Cattle- 
yas and Miltonias. This display at- 
tracted much attention and won many 
favorable comments. 

Edward H. Roehrs, of Rutherford, 
N. J., had a remarkable display of 
pure white Cattleyas, as well as many 
native varieties. 

Mr. Clement Moore, of Hackensack, 
N. J., had a group of hybrid Orchid 
plants of known American origin, 
arranged with flowers and other foliage 
plants, which attracted much attention. 

Mr. Edwin 8. Webster showed tall 
Cymbidiums, choice Miltonias, and 
some of the rare Vandas of East India 
which entirely filled one corner. 

In the attractive exhibition of Mr. 
A. N. Cooley, of Pittsfield, was a new 
variety of Laeliocattleya Britannia. 

Lager & Hurrell, of New Jersey, had 
a notable collection of high grade 
Orchids in this room, while in the 
loggia they displayed botanical Orchids 
of much interest to collectors. In the 
loggia also there was a botanical dis- 
play made by the Missouri Botanical 
Gardens, St. Louis, and a fine collec- 
tion of colored slides from the same 
source. 

Mr. Edward H. Lincoln, of Pittsfield, 
a noted collector, had an exhibition of 
New England grown Cypripediums 
which represented a wide search and 
which won him the special award of a 
silver cup made by Miss Marian Roby 
Case, of Hillerest Gardens. 
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The gold medal of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of London, was 
awarded to Mr. A. C. Burrage, as was 
the silver cup sent over by the Orchid 
trade of England. The presentation 
was made by Mr. Gurney Wilson, 
editor of the ORCHID REVIEW and 
secretary of the Orchid section of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Mr. 
Wilson acted as chairman of the judges 
at this show, the other two members 
of the board being Dr. George T. 
Moore, of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, and Mr. Clement Moore of 
Hackensack, N. J. These men had as 
assistants Mr. Thomas Allen, Prof. 
C. S. Sargent, Mr. Oakes Ames, Mr. 
Louis Burk of Philadelphia, Miss 
Marian Roby Case and Mr. H. W. 
Child. 

The special prize of the Society of 
American Florists for the most artisti- 
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Surrey, Eng., were awarded a gqj 
medal. 

Mr. Gurney Wilson was presents 
by President Burrage with the fig 
gold medal issued by the Amerign 
Orchid Society. This medal was & 
signed by Mrs. Oakes Ames, of Bo. 
ton, and has on the face the emboggy 
figure of an Indian, bowing to the tm 
great divisions of Orchids, the terra. 
trial which grow on the earth, and th 
epiphytal which are generally fomj 
growing upon trees. 

A feature of the show was a colle 
tion of books on Orchids and painting 
representing Orchid varieties. This e. 
hibit, which represented the collection 
of President Burrage, entirely fille 
one of the small halls. At a dinner giva 
the members of the Society at the 
Algonquin Club on Friday night, Mf, 
Burrage announced that the duplicaty 


PHOTO BY GREENLAW 


THE WATER FALL WHICH WAS A FEATURE OF THE GREAT ORCHID SHOW 
IN BOSTON 


eally arranged group of Orchid plants 
in flower went to Mr. J. T, Butter- 
worth. The special prize for the most 
original and effective exhibit illustrat- 
ing the manner in which Epiphytal 
Orchids grow upon trees was awarded 


to Mr. A. C. Burrage. Mr. George 
Baldwin received a first prize for the 
best original arrangement of Orchid 
plants in flower, with ferns and other 
foliage plants, covering 50 square feet. 

The first prize for a group of Cy- 
pripediums and hybrids in flower cov- 
ering 50 square feet went to Mr. 
Thomas Roland. Mr. E. B. Dane was 
given a special gold medal for his dis- 
play, while George Mutch, of Waban, 
was awarded a silver medal for Cat- 
tleya Mossiae. 

Some very rare Orchids shown by 
Sir Jeremiah Colman, of Gatton Park, 


of the volumes in his library, of whieh 
there are a considerable number, wil 
be presented to the Society to form tie 
nucleus of a library to be located # 
the headquarters of the Society whit 
will probably be opened eventually i 
New York City. 


Officially the show c'osed Sunday 
night, but because of the large numbe 
of persons who had been unable 
gain admittance, Mr. Burrage had the 
large exhibition hall containing his® 
hibit kept open the two following day 


In connection with the orchid exhib 
tion, the American Orchid Society held 
its third annual meeting and wna 
mously reelected Albert C. Burrage 
Boston president of the society. 
other officers who were elected are ® 
follows: 
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Vice Presidents—W. A. Manda, 
South Orange, N. J.; Oakes Ames, 
North Easton; George T. Moore, St. 
Louis, Mo.; F. E. Dixon, Elkins Park, 
Pa.; Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont, Kenneth 


Pa. 
Seeretary — Alfred J. Loveless, 
Lenox. 
Treasurer — Louis Burk, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Trustees for Three Years—Joseph 
Manda, West Orange, N. J.; George E. 
Baldwin, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; J. J. 
Murdock, Larchmont, N Y.; Clement 


| Moore, Hackensack, N. J. 


Trustee for Two Years—Miss Mar- 
jan R. Case, Weston. 

Trustees for One Year—David S. 
Vesey, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Joseph B. 
Widener, Elkins Park, Pa. 





A NEW FORSYTHIA 





@ Forsythias with their wealth of 
golden bells are the gayest of early 
spring flowering shrubs. They are al! 
of easy culture and whether allowed 
to ramble at will or properly pruned 
after flowering never fail to grow 
freely and as a rule flower abundantly. 

‘The Forsythias usually seen in gar- 
dens are natives of Japan and China 
or are varieties of these. Recently a 
species has been discovered in northern 
Korea which promises to be hardier 
than any of the others. It is known as 
F. ovata and was brought into cultiva- 
jon by seeds which I collected for the 
mold Arboretum on the Diamond 
fountains in the autumn of 1917. 
Temperatures well below zero happen 
every winter in northern Korea and 
80 this plant has nothing to fear from 
those of New England. 

Forsythia ovata is a sturdy bush 
which in a wild state never exceeds six 
feet in height, although under cultiva- 
tion it may possibly attain larger di- 
mensions. It has ascending spreading 
and arching stems clothed with pale 
gray bark, rather small primrose-yel- 
low blossoms and broad ovoid pointed 
leaves often quite coarsely toothed. The 
flowers open about ten days ahead of 
those of the other kinds. This plant 
owered sparingly and for the first 
time in the Arnold Arboretum last 
year; this year it has flowered quite 

and gives promise of being just 
%$ profuse a bloomer as any of its 
ves. Its earliness and hardiness 
we points of much garden value and 
there is good reason to believe that it 
will enable garden lovers who live in 
oo: parts of this country and 
enjoy annually a spri 
feast of Goldenbells, ; see 


—E. H. Wison. 
Amold Arboretum. 
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PERENNIALS FROM SEEDS 


Advantages of Early Sowing—Protecting Young Plants 





All too often the planting of peren- 
nial seeds is left until mid-summer 


when conditions are much less favor- 
able than in the spring. The best time 
for sowing most kinds is in the period 
between the middle of May and the first 
of July. In some instances perennials 
which are started early will throw some 
blooms the first year, and in this way 
become weakened. Garden makers who 
are not looking to the future may de- 
sire these blooms, but if the buds are 
removed, stronger plants will result the 
following season. 

Some perennials, too, produce seed 
which is slow to germinate unless it is 
planted immediately. This is true of 
Phlox seed, which gives best results 
when sown in the fall as soon as it has 
ripened. Generally speaking, however, 
perennials started in late May and the 
month of June give plants of the high- 
est quality. 

It is true, probably, that a little more 
care is required in growing perennials 
than in growing annuals, but it is 
manifestly a matter of economy to 
start plants from seeds when possible, 
as one package yielding scores of 
plants costs little more than a single 
specimen purchased from a nursery- 
man. And if a cold frame or well made 
seed bed is used, there is no reason why 
success should not be certain. Of course 
there are many perennials which do 
not come true from seed, and should 
be propagated only by division or cut- 
tings in order to retain desired vari- 
eties. 

It is important to have the best seeds 
that can be obtained. Cheap seed is al- 
ways the most expensive in the end. 
Seeds may be sown in a cold frame or 
in a seed bed in the open ground. A 
frame has some advantages. When it 
is used shading material ean be applied 
readily. and the upright boards ward 
off drying winds so that the soil is 
more easily kept moist. The frame can 
be of the simplest character, consisting 
merely of four boards set on edge so 
as to form an open box. Glass is not 
necessary, but is useful in early spring, 
insuring prompt germination by keep- 
ing the soil warm. 

If open seed beds are used. they 
should be about three feet wide for 
convenience, and preferably where 
there is some natural shade in the mid- 
die of the day, although this is not 
necessary. Much depends upon the soil 
where perennial seeds are planted. It 
should be loose and friable, and will 
give best results if a quantity of 








thoroughly decayed manure and a small 
quantity of sharp sand be spaded 
into it. 

Many amateurs make the mistake of 
planting. the seeds too deeply. It is 
a good plan to make the furrows with 
the edge of a lath. Furrows for small 
seeds should be so shallow as to hardly 
show. Those for large seeds may be a 
little deeper, but not over an eighth 
of an inch in any case. The best way to 
cover the seeds is to sift loam over 
them, using a coarse sieve for the pur- 
pose, afterwards firming the soil 
lightly with the flat side of a board. 

Watering must be done carefully in 
order to avoid washing out the seeds. 
Probably there is no better plan than 
to place a square of coarse burlap over 
the seed bed, the water being applied 
to this burlap with a sprinkling can. 
The burlap need not be removed until 
the seedlings appear. Some shade will 
be required until the plants are sev- 
eral inches high. When a cold frame is 
being used, a lath sereen may be set 
upon it. Such a sereen is made by 
spacing laths the width of a single lath 
apart. Another plan is to fasten up- 
right posts to the sides of the frames 
and to stretch muslin or cheese cloth 
over them. ‘When the seed bed is in 
the open ground muslin may be tacked 
to a light frame which ean be set on 
upright posts about two feet above the 
soil. 

It is important that seedlings be kept 
moist, but not too wet, and they should 
be set in the borders where they are 
to bloom in the autumn, three or four 
weeks before the date when killing 
frosts are due. 





SPRING BULBS 





Experience has shown that most va- 
rieties,of Narcissi, including the Daffo- 
dils and the poetaz form, will increase 
and flower well if undisturbed over a 
long period of years. There are gar- 
dens where Daffodils that were planted 


. 20 years ago and have never been lifted 


are still blooming. Tulips, on the other 
hand, soon begin to come small if not 
lifted frequently. Garden makers who 
want flowers of the best quality usually 
lift them every year, but the average 
amateur will get about as good results 
by allowing them to remain undis- 
turbed for three years if the foliage 
is permitted to ripen. 

If the ground where Tulips have 
been flowering is needed for other 
plants immediately, the Tulips can be 
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taken up while the foliage is still 
green, but they should be set out in a 
secluded part of the garden where the 
ripening process can be finished. The 
bulbs should then be taken under cover, 
dried off, and the offsets removed. The 
best way to keep the flowering bulbs 
through the summer is to wrap them 
in a piece of paper and put them in 
a box in a dry place. The offsets can 
be planted at once. 

The newer Tulips have delicate col- 
ors which are easily marred by strong 
sunlight. To keep the flowers in per- 
fect condition it is desirable to screen 
them in the middle of the day with a 
cloth shade which can easily be fast- 
ened to four light posts and moved 
about without difficulty. Not only does 
shading preserve the delicate tones, but 
it keeps the flowers in bloom for a 
week or more longer than when no pro- 
tection is given. 

The brightest colored Tulips are 
often chosen for dark corners, with 
the expectation that they will lighten 
up these corners. This is a. mistake. 
Red Tulips are never at their best in 
the shade. They need the play of sun- 
light on the petals to bring out their 
brillianey. White flowers will look much 
better in the dark places. 
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THE LARGER SAXIFRAGAS 





Some of the robust species of Saxi- 
fragas have even a wider scope of gen- 
eral usefulness than the Alpine classes. 
Their large evergreen foliage is of sub- 
stantial, almost leathery texture and de- 


eidedly ornamental. Preferring rather 
moist situations, they prove excellent 
subjects for shore plantings of brook, 
pond and pool, thriving equally well 
in partial shade and open sun. 

In spring, from April until June, 
according to location, these forms of 
Saxifraga exhibit their flowers in large 
pink panicles, standing well above the 
broad, flat leaves. 8S. cordifolia is 
probably the best known. It is a strong 
growing plant, at home either in the 
rockery or in the foreground of the 
hardy border. Other good species for 
rock garden work are speciosa, squar- 
rosa, and Van Houttei. They are at 
their best, however, in rather large rock 
gardens, and particularly those with 
water courses and pools. The native S. 
peltata, with handsome pink flowers, 
is easily naturalized in moist sections 
of wild flower gardens, where it re- 
quires little or no eare. All these plants 


are readily propagated by division anj 
by euttings, as well as from seeds, 


PROPAGATING LAUREL 


Please tell me how to propagate the Mom 
tain Laurel. 


Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 
is readily grown from seeds, which 
the easiest way of propagating it. Ty 
seeds germinate freely if planted j 
soil which contains a considerable pr. 
portion of peat and a little sand, A; 
they are very small, it is best to pres 
them into the earth and sprinkle , 
little sand over them. The seeds eq 
be sown in frames or in ordinay 
flats, but they germinate best when, 
temperature of about 60 degrees ca 
be maintained. The Mountain Laud 
ean also be propagated by cutting, 
using the current year’s wood, and 
making the euttings in August. Th 
cuttings grow readily in sandy soil i 
a frame. 





LIME NOT GOOD FOR LAWNS 


The use of lime on lawns is not a 
a rule conducive to the best results 


A GOOD SPECIMEN OF SAXIFRAGA CORDIFOLIA 
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according to the Department of Agri- 
ulture. There is a popular notion 
that Kentucky Bluegrass must have 
Jots of lime to do well, but many 
have 


demonstrations disproved it. 


What this excellent lawn grass needs 
is & rich- soil. 

Much lime on soils is not desirable, 
for the reason that it has a tendency to 
encourage the growth of the weeds 
which are easily able to compete with 
the lawn grasses when lime or alkaline 
reacting fertilizers are used. Acid 
reacting fertilizers lessen weed trou- 
ble. Many persons believe that the 
presence of moss in a lawn is an in- 
dieation of an acid soil, but the de- 

ment says it is an indication of 
poor soil. The experimental turf plots 
on the department farm at Arlington, 
Va. indicate that better turf may be 
produced there without lime than with 
it, and that moss will give no trouble 
if proper fertilizers are used. 





THE YELLOW DAY LILY 





Several new and interesting forms 
of Hemerocallis have been developed 
in recent years, and as they have dif- 
ferent blooming periods, the season is 
much longer than formerly. Hemero- 
eallis dumortieri is the first species to 
bloom in the spring. It is a native of 
the Far East and perfectly hardy even 
in the northern states. It is a dwarf 
plant, like most spring perennials, 
growing only 18 inches high, but its 
rich yellow flowers are of good size 
and very fragrant. It is a stronger 
growing plant than H. minor, to whieh 
it is closely related. The latter is per- 
haps the better plant for a rockery, 
being the smallest of all the species and 
having unusually pretty leaves. The 
flowers come in June and July. Both 
H. dumortieri and H. minor need to 
be divided every two or three years. 
If this is not done, the plants lose 
their vigor and the flowers decrease in 
size, 

H. flava, the Lemon Lily, and H. 
fulva, the Tawny Daylily, are per- 
haps the best known species. Both are 
good for the hardy border, and in- 
tease rapidly. H. flava is not quite so 
sitong growing as H. fulva, but it 

& very graceful plant in June 

and July, and is especially attractive 

Planted on the banks of a stream 

®t pond. It is H. fulva which should 

be used most freely for planting in 

Masses, and for use in wild gar- 

dens, H. kewanso is a double flowered 

variety whose blooms often extend into 
August, 
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The Korean Viburnum 











The Korean Viburnum, V. Carlesii, 
continues to prove its value in Amer- 
ican gardens. There has not been a 
spring for the past ten years in which 
the plants in the Arnold Arboretum 
have not flowered freely. This Vibur- 
num is entirely different in character 
from most of the other species, al- 
though there is a Japanese species, V. 
bitehuense, which resembles it to such 
an extent that some confusion has re- 
sulted. The Japanese species, however, 
has smaller flowers and a less desir- 
able habit. Garden makers who desire 
a plant of this kind should make sure 
that they. get the true V. Carlessi. The 
special value of this Viburnum lies in 
the white, extremely fragrant flowers, 
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the Forsythia, producing small, light 
yellow blooms in clusters. The plants 
grow tall and upright, and when sev- 
eral of them are massed along streams 
or along the edge of home grounds, 
they are very effective. Bright red 
fruits the size of a small olive follow 
the flowers, although they are some- 
what hidden by the leaves. 

The Cornelian Cherry, as the shrub 
is often called, comes from Europe, 
and is extremely hardy. It can be de- 
pended upon to thrive and bloom in 
situations where success with For- 
sythias would be very uncertain. 





The Andromedas 


The Andromedas have been flower- 
ing extremely well this spring, the 
buds not having been killed during 
the winter, as often happens in New 
England. The Andromeda, or as it is 
correctly called, Pieris floribunda, is 





PIERIS FLORIBUNDA IN FLOWER 


which are produced in small, compact 
clusters early in May. As all the flow- 
ers do not open at one time, there is a 
pleasing combination of white blooms 
and pink buds for several days. The 
perfume of the flowers greatly re- 
sembles that of the Trailing Arbutus, 
or as it is called in New England, the 
Mayflower. 


Cornus Mas 


It is rather curious that this shrub, 
which has been known in American 
gardens for a century, is seldom 


planted at the present time. It is no 
less beautiful than in the days before 
the Forsythia, its principal rival, had 
been introduced. In most seasons it 
flowers two or three weeks ahead of 


an especially good garden shrub, and 
is thoroughly reliable as respects its 
blooms. It is one of the few broad- 
leafed evergreens which will stand a 
harsh climate. It usually matures into 
a round topped plant four or five feet 
high, and six or eight feet in diameter. 
The leaves are small, pointed, and dark 
green. The flower buds form during 
the summer and are fully grown in 
the autumn, adding to the attractive- 
ness of the shrub during the winter. 
They open in April or May, in ter- 
minal clusters of white blossoms. 

The Andromedas will stand consider- 
able shade and like an abundance of 
moisture. They are often planted in 
connection with Rhododendrons and 
along the banks of small streams. 
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THE COMING IRIS SHOW 





Announcement is made that the Iris 
and Azalea Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is to open on Fri- 
day, June 6, at 1 P. M., making it a 
three-day instead of a two-day exhibi- 
tion, as was originally planned. An un- 
usually large number of exhibitors have 
made entries, and in addition some 
of the Garden Club of America’s minia- 
ture gardens are to be shown. It is 


expected that this latter feature will 


attract much interest and greatly in- 
erease the attendance. 





PENNSYLVANIA HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety is to have the cooperation of the 
local garden clubs in its next impor- 
tant exhibition, which is to be held in 
Memorial Hall, at Fairmont Park, 
Philadelphia, June 6, 7 and 8. The 
clubs which are to assist in making 
this show one of unusual excellence 
are the Garden Club of Philadelpia, 
the Gardeners of Montgomery and 
Delaware Counties, the Weeders, and 
the Four Counties Garden Club. These 
clubs are to have special classes, some 
of which will be open only to the 
members. 

Among the special features at the 
show will be floral decorations for li- 
brary, breakfast and hall tables, ter- 
race or porch decorations, a niche in 
a garden wall, miniature suburban 
plantings, and original compositions, 
the last to be judged on their own 
merits and not in competition. The 
general features of the show will in- 
elude classes for Roses, Peonies, 
Lilies and various perennials, with the 
silver medal of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society as a sweep stake to 
the exhibitor receiving the greatest 
number of points in the exhibition. 
The show will be free, and will have a 
unique and interesting setting in Me- 
morial Hall. 
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NEW GARDEN CLUBS 





An unusually large number of new 
garden elubs are being formed this 
spring, indicating that interest in hor- 
ticultural matters is rapidly increas- 
ing and that it is being manifested 
along definite lines. In several states 
the garden clubs are now being feder- 
ated with happy results. A federation 
has just been completed in New York 
state. 

The plan is now being discussed for 
a council with headquarters at Horti- 
cultural Hall in Boston, to represent 
the garden clubs and horticultural or- 
ganizations of Massachusetts. It is 
probable that a meeting to consider 
the matter will be held during the Iris 
and Azalea Show, June 6, 7 and 8. It 
is believed that such a council would 
be of great value to the younger or- 
ganizations in developing their plans. 

Two clubs which have come into ex- 
istenece very recently in Greater Bos- 
ton are the Garden Club of Milton and 
the Garden Club of Hingham. The 
former, which starts with 50 members, 
has the following officers: President, 
Mrs. William Thurber; Secretary, Mrs. 
William R. Driver. 

The Garden Club of Hingham is the 
outgrowth of a smaller club which has 
been in existence for some time. The 
officers are as follows: President, Rob- 
ert D. Brewer; treasurer, Francis 
Hastings; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Thomas L. Wiles; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. F. Mortimer Smith. 





WOMAN’S NATIONAL FARM AND 
GARDEN ASSOCIATION 





“The culture of flowers is to teach 
love. Gardens, however small, cannot 
be gay without flowers, so let those 
who have give to those who have not 
—a handy maxim which everyone 
ean digest at will.” 

This maxim the members of the 
Farm and Garden Association put into 
practice at their eighth annual meet- 
ing and conference held in Washing- 
ton, April 26th, 27th, and 29th. 

Washington did her best for the 
association in her display of nature’s 
springtime loveliness. The cherry blos- 
soms made a series of pictures as 
viewed along the Potomac drive, as 
seen from the Lincoln Memorial and 
the grave of the unknown soldier. 

The annual business meeting was 
held at the home of Mrs. Herbert 
Slocum. 

After the reports of the officers and 
of the various branches it became evi- 
dent that the work had grown so rap- 
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idly that new plans and data must }y 
forthcoming to meet the new cong. 
tions and a committee on re-organizg. 
tion and budget was appointed. 
After tea with our hostess—the gay. 
dens of Mrs. Codman were visited 


These spring bulbs formed a gorgeoy 
carpet of many colors edged with the 
old-fashioned box border. 

The conference was held on Mop. 
day. In the opening address of wa. 
come Secretary Wallace gave to th 
association the assurance that the De 
partment of Agriculture would rendg 
every possible assistance in the work 
of The Farm and Garden Association, 

He extended an invitation to visit 
the greenhouses of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture. 

Dr. Moore, chairman of Fine Arts 
Commission then gave an illustrated 
talk on “Washington Today and 1. 
morrow,” in which he told the plans 
for the future development of Wash. 
ington along the lines of greater 
beauty and loveliness. 


A visit to the home of Dr. Pair. 


childs “In the Woods” showed his 
Japanese cherry trees placed in a won- 
derful setting of pines and cedan 
The woodland paths leading into the 
woods all carpeted with violets, moss 
and spring blossoms added to the ef- 
feetiveness of the cherry blossoms and 
the sunshine, the softness and fr 
grance in the air gave an added charm 
to a scene of springtime beauty. 

The best came last, a fitting close 
to the meetings and conferences—a 
reception at the White House given 
by its most charming and gracious 
hostess, Mrs. Coolidge, to the members 
of the Farm and Garden Association. 

Then a walk among the gardens of 
the White House closed the days of 
business and pleasure. 

We went away with fresh courage 
and inspiration, filled with high pur 
pose and resolve to carry out our new 
slogan adopted at this conference— 
“Farm Faithfully—Garden Gratefully’ 





GARDEN VISITS 


There is a growing tendency on tit 
part of garden owners to make 
beauty of their gardens available for 
other persons at certain stated periods 
Several of the owners of beautiful & 
states on Long Island have agreed to 
open them to the public during ti 
months of May, June, July and Se 
tember, a small admission fee bemg 
charged and the money devoted to te 
Wayside Home School for Girls # 
Valley Stream. The estates to be 
ited include those of Mrs. Robert 
Bacon, Westbury; Mrs. Frederie B. 
Pratt, Glen Cove; Mr. Clarence i. 
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slyn; Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, 
: eins Harbor. ‘The full list and 
"BB the dates when the gardens may be 
af viewed will be sent on application to 
Mis. H. Hobart Porter, 405 Park Ave., 
a. HS New York City. 
ed, : 
i. LATE FRUITED SHRUBS 
In early April Viburnum dilatatum 
™ FF ill retained its shiny red fruits. Dur- 
. ing an icy spell when food was searce a 
De J partridge visited the shrub daily, choos- 
der ing the time just before dark when no 
ork one was about to eat most of the ber- 
S ries, It is not her first choice but they 
rt IE seem to answer in time of need. Vi- 


burnum dilatatum, from Japan and 
its China, is one of our most beautiful 
ted shrubs at all times of the year. Our 
plant makes a rather formal rounded 
sh. [mass about seven feet high and per- 
ater HP haps four to five across, well-clothed 

with foliage almost to the ground. 


air Another fruit which was still con- 
- spicuously beautiful in early April was 


ars, Me that of the climbing rose Peggy Blos- 
the # som. This rose always retains its 
003 HE haws until a late April snow, when 
ef I the robins find food searce. Then the 
fra. plant is attacked by all the birds it can 
am / “pport and in a surprisingly short 
time every hip is gone. 
lose Peggy Blossom is one of Jackson 


4 & Dawson’s hybrids which for a long 
a time remained without a name and so 


bers {at as we know the only original two 
tion. @ Plants are growing here at Lowthorpe. 
sof J One day when I was looking about the 
sof old greenhouse at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Mr. Dawson brought up one of 
pur these roses, a branch of which had 
new fm Yen resting in some moss and had 
- started to send out roots. Cutting it 
ally’ HF off and handing it over to me, he said, 
“This has never bloomed. You may get 

oo smething good or nothing at all.” The 
sprouts were rooted here in a sand bed 
and then planted out. When they 
bloomed they were not considered suf- 
ficiently distinctive to propagate but 
many have admired the large full clus- 
ters of pale pink single flowers with 
humerous, prominent stamens. 
general color effect is pale salmon 


and the flowers come somewhat 
than those of Rosa multiflora. 


7" —L. L. Herzer. 
lowthorpe ool 
Groton, Mass 
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PERENNIALS 





Thymes in the Garden 


There are many forms of Thymus, 
none of conspicuous beauty but all 
possessing an appeal which is not 
easily resisted. The Thymes are ex- 
ceedingly easy to grow, and not par- 
ticular about soil. They like full sun- 
light, however, rejoicing in a windy 
location and resenting wet feet. Most 
forms are excellent for the rock garden 
or for planting in chinks in the walls 
or between stepping stones. 

Thymus Serpyllum, the wild Thyme, 
is a creeping plant represented by 
many varieties, some, like album, with 
white flowers, others, like micans with 
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the Sweet Pea. None the less, it is 
an excellent garden subject. The flow- 
ers, which come in light pink and 
white, keep fully as well as the Sweet 
Pea when cut, and are almost as deco- 
rative. Moreover, this Pea blooms 
through the late summer when the 
Sweet Pea has usually ceased to 
flower. 

When once they are established, the 
perennial Peas come up year after 
year, with but little attention, and 
sometimes grow six feet high if given 
a support of chicken wire. The one 
point to remember is that the plants 
are exceedigly difficult to move after 
they get well grown. This is because 
of the long, fleshy roots, which pene- 
trate the ground to a considerable 
depth. No success will be achieved in 
trying to move large specimens. 





THE WILD THYME IS A GOOD GARDEN PLANT 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA FROM 
SEEDS 


pinkish blooms, coccinea with bright 
red blooms and splendens with blooms 
of deep magenta red. These Thymes 
make dense mats of vivid green, and 
in June and early July are covered 
with clouds of tiny blossoms. The 
height of the plants does not exceed 
two or three inches, so that they are 
admirably adapted for carpeting rocks 
and hillsides. 

Stock of the Thymes can easily be 
raised from seeds sown early in the 
spring and plants are also readily 
propagated by division early in au- 
tumn. Although the Thymes are con- 
sidered hardy, they should be ecov- 
ered lightly with leaves in the winter. 





The Perennial Pea 
Of course the perennial pea (Lath- 
yrus latifolius) lacks the perfume of 





Please tell me if Clematis paniculata can be 
raised from seeds at home. 


There is no great difficulty in prop- 
agating Clematis paniculata from 
seeds if the seeds are not allowed to 
dry out. The seeds should be gath- 
ered as soon as possible in the autumn 
and put into a tight tin box or a fruit 
jar, which should be kept in a cool 
cellar or preferably buried out of 
doors until spring. If they are planted 
when the weather begins to get warm 
in May, they will sprout in two or 
three weeks. Dry seeds will germinate, 
but not for several months. The best 
seed bed is one which is somewhat 
shaded, and where an abundance of 
moisture can be given. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 














Amateur garden makers will be glad 
to know that there is to be a place at 
last where they ean find every species 
of annual flower that will stand the 
New England climate grown under the 
most favorable conditions. We have 
long had test gardens for Roses, Dah- 
lias, Peonies and Gladioli, and other 
gardens where perennials have been 
grown in great variety, but we have 
lacked a garden where annuals can be 
tried out and the worth-while kinds 
recorded. 

The catalogues of American seeds- 
men are exceedingly interesting pub- 
lieations, but the seasoned gardener 
hesitates to accept at full value all of 
the statements which are made about 
novelties. He wants to get all the new 
kinds that are worth while, but does 
not like to fill up his garden with va- 
rieties which are no better if not in- 
ferior to those which he had already 
grown. For that reason, an experimen- 
tal garden given over to the testing of 
all the new kinds offered by all the 
seedsmen each year should prove of the 
greatest value. 

It is at the Botanie Garden of Har- 
vard University that this new develop- 
ment is to be tried out. Mr. Stephen 
F. Hamblin, the newly appointed di- 
rector, announces that all the new spe- 
cies of annuals, as well as unusual 
varieties of the common sort, so far 
as can be obtained from American and 
European dealers in novelties, will be 
planted in circular beds about the cen- 
tral pool, arranged in botanical order, 
but with special reference to height, 
habit and colors. There are over 300 
species and about fifty climbers rep- 
resented in this year’s gardens. With- 
out doubt these beds will be worth 
traveling a long distance to see. 

For that matter, a visit to the Har- 
vard Botanie Garden is certain to be 
full of interest, to all classes of gar- 
deners, as many other plants are being 
grown. The seeds of over 800 species 
of uncommon perennials have been 
purchased from abroad and will be 
planted this spring. Of course, most of 
them will not produce flowers in any 
great quantity this season, but they will 
yield a remarkable display next year. 





I understand that the Botanic Gar- 
den is also working out a plan for giv- 
ing work to young men and women 
who seek for practical training in gar- 


den work. It is planned, I am told, 
to establish a special fund to be known 


as a student labor fund, which will 
aid in earrying on this work, outside 
the regular pay roll. It will be a special 
fund, doing away with many of the 
disadvantages of student labor. 

If the present plans are carried out, 
each working student will receive such 
instruction and wages as his special 
ease merits. In this way, both the stu- 
dent and the garden will be benefited. 
This summer a graduate of an agricul- 
tural college will be taken on at full 
time, and a young woman two days a 
week, and friends of the garden are 
helping to raise the fund of $500 which 
will be needed. 

It is hoped that in years to come 
the plan will be developed until a con- 
siderable number of students can be 
accommodated, and botanical garden 
training be made to stand as an in- 
dieation of fitness and skill in horti- 
cultural work. 





I am delighted-to find that nursery- 
men- are cataloging the Japanese 
Anemone in much wider variety than 
for several years past. It may be that 
Queen Charlotte will never be sur- 
passed. It is strong growing, and has 
splendid, large semi-double pink flow- 
ers. Doubtless this is the variety to 
choose if one is to have only a single 
kind. The Japanese Windflowers are 





LEAVES, BUDS AND BLOSSOMS OF THE 
JAPANESE ANEMONE 
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good enough, however, to be planta 
as freely as any of the perennials, ayj 
the garden maker who wants a 
eolleetion will certainly include Geanj, 
Blanche, a new variety with very | 
white flowers on long stems and y. 
surpassed for cutting; Alice, with larg 
semi-double silvery pink flower: 
Whirlwind, a double white variety: 
Alba, a pure white kind; and Kriey. 
hilde, which carries cup- shaped, semi. 
aualile blooms in a soft rose color, 

I saw some magnificent plants of the 
Japanese Anemone at Lenox last gy. 
son, but the number of varieties wy 
restricted. In gardens where this pe. 
ennial flourishes, it can be made one of 
the most striking features of the gp. 


. tumn. There are no other late blooming 


perennials that can even approximate 
the Japanese Anemones in the matte 
of form, color, and general attractive 
ness. In many gardens, unfortunately, 
these Anemones have not proved ver 
hardy. I am inelined to believe, though, 
that mistakes in planting are large; 
responsible. 

Because it carries the common nam 
of Windflower, no one should suppox 
that the plants have a fondness for 
the wind. Quite the contrary is tm 
They do not survive long if exposed ty 
icy blasts and strong breezes that whip 
them around harshly. Plant them in the 
shelter of shrubbery or trees, keep 
them well supplied with moisture, and 
mulch them heavily with leaves in tle 
late fall. With such care they are no 
likely to perish even in hard winters 

Japanese Anemones ought to bk 
divided very frequently, this work be 
ing done in the early spring. Like som 
other perennials, they are readily 
creased by root propagation. It is only 
necessary to dig up a few of the roois 
which are long and black, eut the 
into pieces an inch or two long, ani 
plant them in flats or in a cold fram 
just as though they were seeds. The 
should go into the ground an inch deep, 
and be kept moist until they are wel 
started. 














THE HEDGE NETTLE 





The hedge nettle (Stachys lanata) § 
a little known perennial whieh can 
used to advantage for planting in hi 
dry situations. Curiously enough, tis 
plant will also thrive under trees if the 
shade is not too heavy. The flowe 
themselves are of little value 
commonly are cut off as som ® 
they appear. It is the foliage fot 
which the plant is grown, the lee 
being covered with a substance 
gives them a whitish appearany 
plant can be increased by division * 
any time in the spring. 
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FRUIT 


Spraying Apple Trees 

For years fruit growers have been 
told that they should spray their trees 
within ten days after the petals fall if 
they would control coddling moth. 
Recent experiments have shown that 
this is offering far too much latitude. 
Satisfactory control can be obtained 


‘only by spraying within five days 


after the dropping of the petals. This 
is especially true if the weather is 
warm, for then the calyx closes 
quickly. The poison must get into the 
open calyx, for nearly all the first 
brood make theit entrance at that 
point. 

Small fruit growers will save money 
and labor by following the example of 
commercial growers and adding some 
form of casein to their spray material. 
This applies to all summer spraying 
with liquids. If there are only a few 
trees, ordinary skimmed milk may be 
used successfully. It makes the poison 
stick to such an extent that the same 
amount of material will go from 
thirty to forty percent further. 

No bordeaux mixture should be 
used on fruit trees after the petals 
have fallen. Much burning has been 
done because this rule has not been 
adhered to. There are other causes of 
burning, however. Even plain water 
applied when the sun is_ shining 
brightly may cause the leaves to turn 
brown. All spraying with liquid poi- 
sons is best done in the early evening 
or late in the afternoon. 





Fertilizing Apple Trees 


Recent very careful experiments 
have shown that much fertilizer has 
been wasted on apple trees. The only 
kind of fertilizer which apples seem 
to need is some form of nitrogen. Ni- 
trate of soda is most commonly used, 
but some of the manures, and particu- 
larly poultry manure, have been found 
very satisfactory. Experience has 
shown that better results are obtained 
by applying all of the fertilizer early 
i April rather than at intervals 
throughout the summer. 

If nitrate of soda is being used, six 


- © eight pounds is not too much for 


Well established fruit trees. On the 
other hand, no more than half a pound 
should be given to very young trees, 
and the fertilizer should always be 
spread in a wide circle at some dis- 
tanee from the trunk. The feeding 
Toots usually extend beyond the 
spread of the branches. 
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It is not necessary to work the fer- 
tilizer into the ground, for it will be 
washed down to the roots by the rain. 
This applies to cultivated ground or 
to light sods. If the grass is very 
heavy, it may be wise to make a series 
of holes with a crowbar, dropping a 
little fertilizer into each hole so that 
it will be carried down below the grass 
roots. 

Apples in sod land are likely to 
have high color, but cultivated or- 
chards give better results in times of 
drought. It is coming to be a com- 
mon practice to give moderate culti- 
vation in strips between the trees, 
allowing the rest of the ground to be 
in grass. : 

Thinning Fruit 

Thinning has come to be a very im- 
portant factor of apple growing, and 
should be done even in a home or- 
chard, in order to get a satisfactory 
proportion of large, perfect fruit. Yet 
much depends upon the variety. One 
reason why McIntosh Reds are liked 
by commercial growers is the fact that 
they do not require heavy thinning. 
With the Wealthy apple, on the other 
hand, about nine-tenths of all the 
fruit that sets should be removed. The 
Wealthy has a tendency to bear only 
every other year. Trees can be made 
to bear in alternate years by picking 
off all the fruit early in the season. If 
this plan is followed, two Wealthy 
trees will give a supply for home use 
every year. The Yellow Transparent 
also requires heavy thinning. 

The thinning can be done with 
shears, preferably those which come 
to a point at the end of the blades. 
With such shears an apple can be 
snipped off readily without disturbing 
the one next to it. When an apple is 
pulled off by hand, the adjoining fruit 
is weakened, and is likely to fall a 
few weeks later. 





COMING EVENTS 





New York City, May 16, 17 and 18. May 
Exhibition of the Horticultural Society of 
New York. 

Washington, D. C., May 21. Annual meet- 
ing of the American Iris Society. 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 6-8. Exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, with 
the cooperation of local garden clubs, at Fair- 
mont Park. 


Boston, Mass., June 7 and 8. Annual Rho- 
dodendron, Azalea and Iris Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 


Boston, Mass., June 21 and 22. Annual 
Peony Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


Boston, Mass., June 28 and 29. Annual 
Rose, Strawberry and Sweet Pea Exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 

New York, August 8-10. Gladiolus Exhibi- 
tion of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, in cooperation with the American 
Gladiolus Society, in the American Museum 
of Natural History. 








; ANNUALS 


Poppies 





The Poppies are among the annuals 
which will give good results even when 
planted late in the spring. They grow 
quickly, but the seed should be sown 
where the plants are to flower. Poppy 
seed is extremely small, for which rea- 
son it should be mixed with a little fine 
sand and sown very thinly. It needs 
no covering except a sifting of soil, 
but should be pressed into the ground. 
As soon as the plants are up they 
should be thinned to stand seven or 


eight inches apart. There are many 
varieties, including the large fringed 
kinds from California, which look like 
tissue paper balls, but for general 
planting in the garden the single 
Shirley Poppies, although more mod- 
est, are preferable. 





Baby’s Breath 


There is an annual form of Baby’s 
Breath which is almost as useful for 
combining with more showy flowers in 
bouquets as is the perennial type. 
Gypsophylla muralis, as the annual 
form is called, produces clouds of deli- 
cate white and pink flowers. Like the 
Poppy, the annual Baby’s Breath 
rather resents transplanting, for which 
reason the seed should be sown where 
the plants are to bloom. It should be 
sown thinly, but even then more thin- 
ning of the plants themselves will be 
required. As this flower does not re- 
main in bloom very long, seeds should 
be sown at fortnightly intervals 
throughout the summer to have a sup- 
ply of the feathery blooms always at 
hand. 


—_—__—_ 


Love-in-a-Mist 


Love-in-a-Mist (Nigella damascena) 
is a delicate annual not common in 
eastern gardens, but one which makes 
a unique appearance in beds and is 
useful for eutting. It seldom grows 
much more than a foot high, and the 
flowers come in blue and in white, 
the blue variety being by far the pret- 
tier. Each blossom is surrounded by a 
curious growth that produces a strange 
hazy appearance. The Nigella is the 
third annual which does not like to be 
moved, so that the seeds should be 
planted where the flowers are to bloom, 
being thinned to stand six inches apart. 
As the flowers come into bloom quickly, 
this is a good annual to use in the 
bulb beds. 
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It seems difficult to realize that 
Peonies, which are known to be heavy 
feeders, can be easily harmed by too 
much fertilizer. Yet repeated experi- 
ences on the part of observant grow- 
ers seem to prove that when Peonies 
develop disease of any kind it is very 
often the consequence of too liberal 
manurial applications. Even bone 
meal, the best fertilizer for Peonies, 
if used too generously will kill the 
plants outright. When planted in mod- 
erately rich new ground, Peonies need 
no extra feeding for a year or two. 
If, however, the grower feels that he 
is not doing his plants justice unless 
he feeds them in some way, let him 
apply a handful of hard wood ashes 
each spring, keeping the ashes three 
or four inches from the crowns. 

In most gardens Peonies suffer for 
lack of water more than from lack of 
fertilizer. Water they must have if 
they are to do their best. This is par- 
ticularly true in May and early June 
when the buds are being formed. It is 
true that nature usually provides 
plenty of water at this season, but if 
she fails to do her part, artificial wa- 
tering will be necessary in order to 
have a profusion of blooms. 

Water is needed almost as badly 
immediately after the flowering sea- 
son, for it is then that the buds are 
being formed for the next spring. If 
one should dig away the earth at the 
top of the crowns, one would find 
many little white fingers starting into 
growth. The plants are very active at 
this time and need much water in 
order to supply the growing parts 
with plant food. A lack of water is 
certain to result in smaller buds, with 
a corresponding weakness of stem the 
following season. If it is difficult to 
supply water artificially, constant eul- 
tivation is the next best thing. For 
that matter, though, Peonies need to 
be cultivated frequently, regardless of 
other conditions. 

Many growers believe that their 
plants are greatly benefited by being 
sprayed, first when the plants are a 
few inches high, again when the buds 
have begun to form, and finally two 
or three weeks later. Bordeaux mix- 
ture is often used, but has a tendency 
to discolor the foliage. It ean be used 
without damage for the first spraying, 
however, when the ground around the 
plant as well as its sprouts should be 
wet. A writer in ‘‘Better Plants’’ 
recommends two teaspoonfuls of for- 
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NEEDS OF PEONIES 
Water Often of Much More Benefit than Fertilizers 


maldehyde and two ounces of well 
dissolved sulphur-tobacco soap in four 
gallons of water for later applica- 
tions. 

When Peony flowers are being har- 
vested, care should be taken not to 


cut below the second or third leaves. 
It may not be possible to get very 
long stems without cutting almost to 
the ground, but such treatment is cer- 
tain to seriously injure the plants. 
Peonies cut in the bud give the best 
effect when taken indoors, especially 
those having delicate shades which 
are easily bleached by direct sunlight. 
And of course Peonies which are to 
be shipped should always be cut in 
the bud state. 
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ROSE SPECIES 


It is pleasant to find many garde 
makers turning their attention to the 
various Rose species that have beg 
introduced in recent years. Of course 
plants of this character do not offer 
the continuous bloom of Hybrid Tes 
but they have a natural beauty ang 
grace which recommend them for pg 
as lawn specimens and in shrubberies, 
In addition there is, of course, a fing 
burst of bloom in the spring. 

Rosa Hugonis makes a particularly 
attractive lawn specimen because of jts 
gracefully arching branches and good 
foliage. It flowers very early, at whieh 
time it is fairly smothered in yelloy 
blooms. No pruning is required for this 
Rose except to cut out the dead shoots 
and to prevent crowding. Rosa Hugonis 
ought to make an excellent informal 
hedge. 

Rosa Moyesii is another new and very 
attractive rose species. The large single 


PEONY MILTON HILL, ONE OF THE GOOD PINK VARIETIES 
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flowers are deep red in color and are 


followed by handsome pear-shaped 
fruits. This is also a Rose which can 


be used for hedge purposes when it 
ecomes more common. The gray-green 
wood of the stems is particularly effec- 
tive in winter. 

Rose lucida is a species which has 
special value in the late autumn be- 
cause then its shiny foliage takes on 
a brown-red shade which harmonizes 
beautifully with the reddish stems and 
branches. 

Of course the R. rugosa forms are 
well known. They have proven them- 
selves of unusual value for hedges near 
the seashore, not being damaged even 
when salt spray frequently dashes over 
them. They also produce fruits which 
last a long time. When planting the 
Rugosa Roses, however, the fact should 
be remembered that they make ex- 
tremely strong root growth and that 
perennials or other flowers are not 
likely to thrive close to them. 

Rose Ecae is a very recent introduc- 
tion which is proving its worth in the 
Amold Arboretum. It has not yet come 
into commerce, but probably will be 
sought for when the nurserymen take 
it up. Its value lies not so much in its 
flowers, although they are yellow and 
rather pretty, but because of the beau- 
tifully eut foliage which gives off a 
delicate perfume when crushed. The 
fragrance of the foliage of this Rose 
gives it a very unusual character. 





PLANTING GLADIOLI 





Gladiolus growers who wish to have 
late-planted bulbs flower quickly prac- 
tie soaking them for a week or ten 
days before they go into the ground. 
If there are many bulbs, they are 
placed right side up in shallow trays 
with sufficient water to keep the bot- 
toms of the bulbs wet. This plan in- 


duees very quick growth, especially if - 


the trays are kept in a fairly warm 
place, with the result that the bulbs 
much earlier than when planted 
directly in the cold earth. It is helpful 
ilo to soak bulblets for a few days 
before they are planted. 
3 this soaking process is car- 
tied out, the bulbs may be planted 
our or five inches deep and still pro- 
stalks quicker than when un- 
soaked bulbs are put in only an inch or 
two under the surface. Deep planting is 
mportant in the home garden, espe- 
tally for the larger bulbs, although 
‘ome commercial growers practice very 
tuallow planting in the belief that in 


tk: den ; : 
of Way there is a greater increase 
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| ROSES | 


Irish Fireflame 


To the average rose grower Irish 
Fireflame is merely an alluring name. 
The writer had wholly delightful ex- 
perience some years ago, of being 
given a bunch of Irish Fireflame rose 
buds mixed with Emperor William 
Bachelor’s Buttons, a combination once 
seen never to be forgotten. From that 
day to the present this glorious single 
flowering rose has had a special corner 
in the garden all its own. 

It is a rose to cut in the bud. Its 
single flowers come in well spread 
clusters of three, four and five, and 
before the flowers expand the coloring 
is a rich burnt orange with splashes 
of crimson. When open the flower is 
a combination of old gold and ochre, 
satiny in texture and perfect in type. 

As for Cecile Briinner it is the bout- 
toniére rose par excellence. It is 


Lilliputian to the last degree, a per- 
feet double rose, sweet scented, and of 
a very soft shade of pink. 

Both roses are reasonably hardy, 
and in Massachusetts come through the 
winter safely if hilled up and carefully 
mulched. Irish Fireflame is classed as 
a Hybrid Tea and Cecile Briinner or 
Sweetheart as it is often called, is gen- 
erally found among the Polyanthe 
roses although it is wholly different 
from others in that decidedly charming 
group. 

—Harow §. Ross. 
Hingham, Mass. 





‘*Roses and How To Grow Them’’ 


This book, revised by J. Horace Me- 
Farland, is the last word in Roses and 
Rose culture. Its list of Roses for dif- 
ferent parts of the country and for 
special purposes is of particular value. 
The following paragraph about the 
planting of potted Roses indicates the 


practical character of the book: 

‘‘The holes need only be made a little 
larger than the pot in which the plant is 
growing. Choose a cloudy day, in the after- 


noon, and after making a hole, knock the pot . 


off by inverting the plant and striking the 
edge sharply on a firm substance. The handle 
of a spade, which has been fixed in the ground 
in an upright position, will answer the pur- 
pose. Fill the hole with water, press the ball 
of earth between the hands to loosen the 
particles, and insert the required depth, bud- 
ded plants as previously ge ye and own- 
root plants about half an inch deeper than 
when in the pot. Fill in with soil and pack 
the earth around firmly. Pot-grown plants 
will require staking if the varieties are of 
upright growth.’’ 


Here is another paragraph that will 
also be read with unusual interest by 
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garden makers who grow climbing 
Roses: 

‘*It may be stated here that in training all 
climbers you must avoid straight-up training, 
or the sap will all tend to the top, denuding 
the lower part of the plant. First bend the 
shoot in one direction or another, then let it 
tend upward if necessary. If a climber has 
developed more shoots than it appears able to 
support, the weakest may be removed, but one 
must remember that in most cases the bloom 
of any one year is best on the last year’s 
shoots. 

ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM, re- 
vised by J. Horace McFarland. Published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Price $2.00. 





IRIS PRICES 


Dear Editor,— 

I am glad to see that Mr. Wister 
has come out in your magazine as 
championing some of the older and 
lower priced varieties of Irises. In 
your magazine for May 8 he speaks of 
Iris Queen of May, which has always 
been my favorite Iris since several 
years ago I first saw it in Prof. Sar- 
gent’s garden. In the magazine for 
February 1st Mr. Wister writes of Iris 
Aurea and Flavencens. 


So much has been written in papers 
and magazines of the new and the ex- 
pensive Irises that one is apt to forget 
about the others in the mad search for 
novelties. Each hybridizer is inter- 
ested in his own new ones and the col- 
lector of Irises is clamoring to get the 
newest as soon as it is out. However, 
there are many flower lovers who want 
beautiful Irises who have not the price 
of a ten or twenty-five dollar plant or 
even a five dollar one. 

For them I would like to say that 
there are many hundreds of Irises at a 
low price which can be bought with 
any pocket book. These rank high in 
the symposium, or at least to seventy or 
higher. 

To Mr. Wister’s list I would like to 
add Innocenzer among the whites, 
which ranks at 71, and can be pur- 
chased for twenty cents, White Knight, 
ranking 83, costing about a dollar, and 
the old Florentina 76. To me the last 
is as lovely as any Iris and it comes so 
early one has-a chance to enjoy it by 
itself. 


Some other Irises, not new but beau 
tiful are Loroley, 79; Lohengrin, 827 
Kharput, 74; Jacquesiana, 80; and the 
beautiful Afterglow, ranking 86. 

So let us not forget these old favor- 
ites when recommending Irises of 
beauty to our friends whose pocket 
book may not be as thick as they would 
wish. Helping people to love flowers 
and to build gardens is not to teach 
them to get into a mad scramble for 
novelties. That may be left te the 
Iris collector or the scientific mind. 

—Grace A. M. CrarK. 
Sharon, Mass. 
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TIMELY VEGETABLE NOTES 


There is nothing gained by sowing 
Lima Beans earlier than about the end 
of May, or even the first week in June 
in New England, as we found out last 


year. The cut-worms cut over part of 
what we sowed in the middle of May, 
and we had to replant in June. Those 
sown in June matured as early, as the 
earlier planted lot, and gave equally as 
good a crop. Furthermore, in a season 
such as the present, the cold damp 
ground will be sure to cause rot, which 
we find Limas are very subject to. A 
warm sandy soil well fertilized, prefer- 
ably sloping to the south, is the best 
location for Limas. The dwarf varie- 
ties may be given three and one half to 
four feet apart in the rows, and we 
find it is safer to sow rather thickly in 
the rows, and afterwards thin out to 
five or six inches between the plants. 
Let the poles be four feet apart for the 
pole varieties, and put plenty of seed 
in each hill, thinning down afterwards 
to five or six plants. The cut worm we 
find quite a nuisance, but the plants 
may be protected by paper collars 
until they get well up. Fordhook 
Bush Lima we find as good as any 
for a dwarf and for the poles King 
of the Garden. For a pole snap bean 
Kentucky Wonder has given long satis- 
faction, although the new Italian pole 
bean is an excellent bean and worth a 
trial. 

Swiss Chard or Sea Kale Beet is a 
favorite vegetable with many. The 
variety Lucullus is in my opinion to be 
preferred to the other varieties, and if 
exhibition plants are desired give them 
a strong rich land, and thin them well 
out giving each plant room to develop. 

Transplant the celery plants, giving 
them about four inches each way in a 
good piece of well enriched land. Some 
advocate pinching the tops to make 
sure of having stocky plants when they 
are planted in their permanent quar- 
ters. Spraying or dusting for fungous 

es is now nearly practised by all. 
One of my neighbors, however, who 
has sprayed for many years with ap- 
parent success (from the seed bed on- 
wards) last year had about as bad a 
ease of rust on his plants as I have 
known of. Now he has his doubts. I 
have observed that celery grows clean 
on certain pieces of land, and when 
one changes to another section the 
enemy assails them, no matter what 
remedies are used. 

Sweet corn needs to have well en- 
riched land to grow first class speci- 


mens, and cannot be cultivated too 
often in its early stages. There is no 
question, but that the various Bantam 
varieties are best flavoured, although 
others look better on the exhibition 
table. 

Cucumbers should have been started 
indoors, and by the end of May may be 
planted in the hills, which are better 
to be well prepared beforehand, four 
feet apart in the hills is close enough. 

Egg plants should never be set out 
until the weather gets warm. Some of 
the best are grown in the frames over 
a spent hot-bed about two feet apart 
each way. 

The variety Mignonette is the best 
hot weather lettuce we have tried. 
Some object to the colour, however, it 
is of excellent flavour. 

Peppers are like egg plants, they 
will not grow until the weather gets 
warm, and then they enjoy a sheltered 
location. Plant at least 12 inches 
apart. 

The best tall late pea is Champion 
of England, It is a very tall grower, 
taking a long stake to support it. 

Potatoes must be sprayed well and 
get frequent cultivation in their earlier 
stages. 

Plant squash seed when the ground 
gets warm. Put in plenty of seed, and 
thin down later to three plants to a 
hill. Use plenty of tobacco dust 
around the plants and over the stems 
and foliage. Insects seem to dislike 
tobaceo in any form. 

By the end of May if the weather is 
at all favourable plant out tomatoes. 
The best fruits are obtained by tying 
them to a stake or trellis, pinching out 
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the side growths. Plant three fe 
apart; if they are allowed to lie on fh. 
ground and ramble, they wil! requin 
four feet. Medium sized varieties, gue 
as Comet and Sterling Castle, ig ow 
opinion are better for the table, thay 
the larger varieties. Select a rich pigg 
of land in a sunny sheltered position, 


—GEORGE F. STEWaRr. 
Waltham, Mass. 





SHASTA DAISIES 


The Shasta Daisy (Chrysanthemy 
maximum) is an unusually free bloom. 
ing perennial, and stands hot weather 
well, for which reason it has proved 
an especially good garden plant in the 
south. Wherever planted, it should 
have full sunshine and an abundance 
of water. As young plants may bloom 
so freely as to exhaust themselves and 
die the next winter, it is advisable to 
limit the number of flowers on newly 
planted clumps. 

Like most perennials, the Shasta 
Daisy should be divided at least every 
three years. It separates readily and 
young plants can be removed from the 
clump at any time. An easy way to 
increase the number of Shasta Daisies 
in one’s garden is to take a few 
young plants from established clump 
each spring. If the work is done early, 
they will bloom the same season. As 
the Shasta Daisies have a long season, 
they can be planted freely in the per 
ennial border, and always look best 
when massed. A planting restricted to 
these perennials, arranged along 4 
walk, makes a very impressive 4p 











PULVERIZED 
SHEEP MANURE 


Used with Franklin Park Lawn Seed. 
Pulverized Sheep Manure is the best 
natural fertilizer. It produces an en- 
during, thick turf. Experts use it with 
Franklin Park Lawn Seed for golf 
courses, putting greens, parks and pri- 
vate estates. 

Prices: 5 Ibs. 30c; 10 Ibs. 60¢; 25 Ibs. 
$1.00; 100 Ibs. $3.00. 








FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON CO. 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq. 


| “Blue Ribbon” Dahlia Collection 


$5.00 (Postpaid) 
1 Each of 12 Named Varieties, including 


Cactus, Collarette, Show, Decorative and Peony-Flowered Types 


We recommend this collection with every confidence, the varieties being a0 
excellent selection of the different types of Dahlias. 
bought singly, would cost twice as much. 


Beautiful Lawns 


pearance. 


Many of these varieties, if 


FRANKLIN PARK 
LAWN SEED 

Contains only the highest grade of 
recleaned, live, pure seeds. Known 
everywhere in New England for more 
than 50 years as the best. Its superior 
quality more than justifies the trifle 
extra cost and makes it economical t0 
use—4 lbs. cover 2400 sq. ft. 
Prices: % Ib. 30c; 1 Ib. 60c; 4 Ibs. 
$2.00; 8 lbs. $4.00; 1 bushel (32 Ibs.) 
$14.00. 





Boston, Massachusetts 
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A NEW WAY TO IRRIGATE 


For Lawns, Flower and Vegetable Gardens, Golf 
Greens, and Shrubbery 


Breck’s Irrigator—a new watering device that will do whatever 
you ask of it in the way of sprinkling or irrigating. Its fifty 
feet of flexible hose fitted with spray nozzles waters any area 
on your grounds thoroughly with a minimum of labour. 

It can be transferred easily from one place to another. It 
lies perfectly straight along a hedge, or coils itself around a 
flower bed. In one or more lengths it makes an admirable 
watering system for gardens—no moving parts to get out of 
order. And it can be rolled up just like a piece of hose and 


t away 
Pitty. foot length sent upon receipt of $25.00—prepaid east of 


the Mississippi; sent express collect west of the Mississippi. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
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47 North Market Street 


1924 





Boston, Massachusetts 
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THERE’S A REASON 
WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


When You Use 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Cyclamen mite, midge, aphis, red spider and other green- 
pests refuse to linger longer with you. 


DO IT NOW! 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


HORTICULTURE 






















| BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Rose Catalog 


Visit 


Nursery 





ROSES 


This year our descriptive New Rose Catalog, revised 
and enlarged, is more complete than any rose catalog 
which we have ever offered to Rose Lovers. It is replete 
with illustrations and descriptions of the largest and most 
complete collection of Roses in America. Seventy-five 
varieties of Roses are portrayed in color. 

A copy of this complete Rose Catalog will be mailed to 
those who intend to plant roses. 

We grow and have ready for delivery several hundred 
thousand rose plants in several hundred varieties. All 
are two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown plants. 

In our 500 acres of Nursery, we grow everything for the 
complete planting of every style of garden. Please let us 
have your list of wants for prices. 


Ask for our Catalog of Hardy Old-fashioned Flowers. 


Nurserymen and Florists 


RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
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Good Books to Own 


Design in the Little Garden. Fletcher Steele ......... $1.75 
How to Grow Roses. Robert Pyle ............+-+.+.- 1.50 
A Garden Bluebook of Annuals and Biennials. Henry 
DOES GO q iin o c:ccaeriecnittbingetawianeew aati 2.50 
The Complete Garden. Albert D. Taylor Niles Maw Ee oo 38 6.00 
The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King .............. 1.75 
Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Duryea .... 5.00 
Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richardson Wright 4.00 
House Plants and How to Grow Them. P.T. Barnes .. 1.75 
The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. E. OC. 
BB 5S 5. «yo ows HOP CNG CRD ARR E REDS S § ES -50 
Principles of Floriculture. E. A. White .............. 3.25 
Delphiniums and How to Excel with Them. A.J. Macself .50 
A Little Book of Perennials. Alfred ©. Hottes ........ 1.50 
A “Little Book of Annuals. Alfred C. Hottes .......... 1.50 
Practical Plant Propagation. Alfred C. Hottes ........ 2.00 
Principles of Flower Arrangement. E. A. White ...... 2.50 
Variety in the Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King ...... 1.75 
Planning Your Garden. W.S. Rogers ............... 1.75 
The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia. Mrs. ©. H. Stout .. 3.00 
The Backyard Vegetable Garden. E.I. Farrington .... 1.00 
Peonies in the Little Garden. Mrs. Edward Harding .. 1.75 
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300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Picea glauca, variety conica 


A beautiful pyramidal evergreen tree of slender proportions. Its densi 
Dignified, Exclusive of short, silvery green needles gives it the appearance of a Retinospall 


in? Prof t 
Whe gala re rather than a tree—a rare and valuable plant. 


egret 9 a We offer the following sizes for Spring delivery: 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 10-12 inches $3.00 each | 18-20 inches $5.50 each 


comes attained by experts. Easy 12-15 inches 3.50 each 


to master under eur correspondence methods. " . ° 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 15-18 inches 4.50 each | 20-24 inches 7.50 each 


uates im getting started and developing their Many other new and rare plants are offered in our new Garden Annual, 
business. Established 1916. Write for infor- now ready. A copy will be mailed free, on request. 


iin tnt Hews R. & J. Farquhar Company 


American Landscape School, 74-J Newark, New York 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
IRIS and PEONIES 6 SOUTH MARKET STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


See ed 























We expect to have a tolerably 
good show in June. Everybody a 
welcome. Boston and Worcester PICEA PUNGENS AUREA 
cars pass Horticultural Hall and in A new type of this well-known hardy evergreen 


less than thirty minutes will leave Foliage light green in summer and golden in winter 
Fifty of these exclusive plants, six inches high, are offered at twenty dollars each 
you at Cedar Street, Wellesley Qnty <en-30- seek Gurchene 


Hills. By auto follow Huntington HITI NURSERIES, Pomfret Center, Conn. 
Avenue to Brookline Village and ~ = a 
then Boylston Street to Cedar 
Street. You will be just as welcome . : 
whether you order anything or not. Fruit and Ornamental Flowering Trees of 


Very truly yours Trees, Evergreens the Orient 
Chinese Flowering Crab 
GEO. N e SMITH and Roses Japanese ng pore Chersiel 


° Japanese Weeping Cherries 
167 Cedar Street Send us your list 


J THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. A. E. WOHLERT 
Wellesley Hilis, Mass. Valosifie. Cann The Garden Nurseries Narberth, Pa. 
: : 






































Rosenfield’s Superb Peonies 


STAR BRAND ROSES Choice Orchids Superb Stock Superb Varieties 


‘ Send for beautiful illustrated peony 
Pillar” and nearly HYBRIDS booklet. 


American : 
every other good hardy climbes Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Send for our list. Cattleyas, etc. Reno Rosenfield, Owner 


Tue CONARD E WT Gnovs G. E. BALDWIN CO. 72nd & Bedford Ave, Omaha, Neb. 


Rebert Pyle, Pres. hat. Wintzer, Fico-Pren. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

















PANSY PLANTS 
Giant-Flowering Pansy plants, from 
Rosalie’s Humming-Bird Feeding Flower seed planted last July. Will bloom 

A beautiful, almost indestructible, flower, early this spring. An exceptionally 
R O S E S with an attraction which keeps these tiny beautiful mixture. 45c per dozen, $3.00 
birds constantly about the border. Used per $100. Also Aster, Ageratum, Oal- 
All sturdy, field-grown, 2-year stock, with great success in gardens of many endula, Celosia, Cosmos, Godetia, Globe 
Columbia, Radiance, Ophelia, Butterfly, large estates. Manufactured in red only. Amaranth, Kochia, Larkspur, Petunia, 
Hadley, Sunburst, and other desirable Price $1.00 Salvia, Snapdragon, Scabiosa, Porta 
varieties. 3 for $1.00, 12 for $3.00, Abivens BROOKWOOD laca, dicaurdinwree, Verbena, and Zinnis 
postpaid. ’ Bast River, Conn. plants. Catalogue free. 


R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, N. J. HARRY B. SQUIRES 
Hampton Bays, N. Y. 
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Packard Bird-Houses 


We Have Grown 
TUBEROSES $1.00 each , 
De gy FE stock since 1892, and by Vy pay sare i Dream Pansies 


selecting only the best for propagating have Wild Bird 
evolved a superior strain in Hardiness, Free- Catal on e 
is dom and Weight of Bloom. ee po eigaed The kind you love; the onal to pick, 
eal crop to follow Gladioli to clean the fie ; id Town 
of Bulblets. Winthrop Packard = big agg 7 ph. ) 
Planting stock ($20 per 10,000) $2.50 per 1000 n, : plants in oom for 
Blooming size, 3 in. and over $20.00 per 1000 effect. 


Extra large choice specimens $25.00 per 1000 z 
500 at 1000 rates—Smaller quantities 16 plants make a nice bed or border 














retail rates th i 7 : 
THOMAS BELL Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. hei gg gd a oo Same ONE DOLLAR AT YOUR DOOR 
The latest and best book on Many other plants, bulbs, et ~ 
Dahlias and Dahlia Growing Catalogue 4 





When Writing to Advertisers PRICE, $3.00 PAUL L. WARD, Plantsmat e 


ee ee 300 M ee Hg ge M Hillsdale, Mich. 
HORTICULTURE ass. Ave., oston, Mass. 
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“MANY ARE CULLED, BUT FEW ARE CHOSEN” 


is Mr. Kirchhoff’s motto in selecting seedlings. So here I am with a 
quantity of unnamed seedlings, which are usually bought up by 
Florists to plant in their show gardens and for which they often 
receive as high as three dollars a bulb from visitors selecting same 
while in bloom. 
KIRCHHOFF’S GLADIOLUS SEEDLING MIXED, Per Thousand 
Bulblets and 
. 2 3 4 5 6 No. 6 Mixed 
$60 $50 $40 $30 $20 $15 $5 per quart 
Cash with order, please 


W.E. OLMSTED 
Successor to W. E. Kirchhoff, Sr. MONTEREY, CALIF. 
— ae 
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THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 


Gladioli 


We have thousands of Planting 
Stock at bargain prices 








PURE STOCK 


and 
NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 














—_—_— 
_| Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


IS ONE OF THE THREE BEST GLADS 
14-inch bulbs make the fine blooms—25 bulbs for $2.00, postpaid 
List of other varieties gladly sent on request 


SAUNDERS GARDENS 





sams 

















B. M. & M. E. Latham North Scituate, R. I. 




















GLADIOLUS OFFERS 


$1 EACH, POSTPAID 


C. 24 large-flowering bulbs, mixed 
D. 18 different Exhibition Varieties 
Special offers for March are still good 


Catalog of XXXX varieties at moderate prices 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
- Wrentham, Mass. 








GLADIOLUS SYMPOSIUM SPECIAL 


One bulb each of Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Anna Eberius, Golden 


| 








HEBRON HEIGHTS GARDENS 
GLADIOLI 


Le Marechal Foch, Roanoke, Bertrex, No. 5 $6 























































= Measure, Evelyn Kirtland, Marshal Foch (K), Alice Tiplady, E. J. Shaylor, 0 
ie Sylva, Diana, Herada. Prince of Wales, 7 o Goehl, wane Pog and F< al ‘Glow, No. 6 $3 per M. Bulblets, 50c M, $2 per qt. 
15 in all for $2.50; 5 bulbs each for $10.00. All large bulbs 13 in. and up. Panama No.1 $17 No.2 $13 
These were all included in the first 25 varieties in the symposium recently held Peace No.1 $20 No.2 $16 
by the NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY. Halley No.2 $14 No.8 $10 
F. F. & F.O. SHEPARDSON - - Mansfield, Mass. B, Kirklend Mo. 2. $32 Mo. 8 $16 
Planting Stock and Bulblets 4 regular prices 
FRANK FRENIER - - Hebronville, Mass. 
me ‘ 
= Grow Glorious “Glads” CEDAR ACRES ping DABLIA 
and be glad 1 | 1 Hard to beat. Try i 
} y it. 
es nee Pee Gladioli and Dahlias Hard to beat Try it 
ties 50c a doz.—or 100 for $3.50 Booklets Free of Merit Points in 
ony Postpaid to third zone Storrs, Oonn., Trial 
Catalog for the asking B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. Gardena. 1033. Color 
18 AZRO M. DOWS Lowell, Mass. Wenham, Mass. pink. $10.00 trade dis- 
counts. DENISTON’S 
feb DAHLIA GARDEN, R. 
ved. D. 12, Box 529, Los 
——= Angeles, Cal. 
* ? = 
— Dahlias Alexander’s Dahlias 
i My catalog, illustrated in. colors, and 
a MASSACHUSETTS (Dec.), Pansy containing valuable cultural notes as 
ally le. Largest Dahlia in any trial well as complete lists of Dahlias, Gladi- 
3.00 en, according to official figures oli, Peonies, Phlox and Iris, is free— 
fet ie oe et 10.00 and now is the time to send for it. a ~(I[~ O00. 
Ls REGINA OCOELI (Dec.), Beautiful J. K. ALEXANDER (Est. 1892) 
= gee White eee $5.00 so he ere cee See. 
le '° . enkins D oD» Li "9 ’ * , 
a ee — GARDENS 
? ve received Certificate of Merit, 
from A. D. 8. or D. 8. of 0. $0 BILLERICA, MASS. 
These are the best bargains 
Gh tow varteies for 4956 Floral Gardens GEORGE L. FISH 
Catalog on request Grows Dahlias of Distinction Dahlia Specialist and Gladioli 
Evelyn M. Dane, Geant de Lyon, Isa Enthusiast 
LYN. coon SEVEN Fas ll (most excellent for cutting), King 
» Mass. Albert, Liberty Bond, Mrs. Ethel F. T. 
Smith, Mrs. I. de ver Warner, Wash- 





ington City. 
Send for retail list 


E. M. SANFORD, Madison, N. J. 


















DAHLIAIZE YOUR HOME 
: ne % With 


















Grown bulbs With every catalog we will send 









i a valuable treatise on 
Per doz. ay “How We Grow Our Dahlias” 
** 10.00 UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
ae <. 96200 GARDENS 
- Our Catalogue for Your Address A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 
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wi we DAHLIA HAVEN GARDEN 17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 

















wale Ave. - East Providence, BR. I. 





HERE ARE THREE COLLECTIONS OF 


GLADS that will stand the acid test: Blue 
and Lavender Varieties: 1 each Capt. Boynton, 
Catherina, Oorri, Louise, Mrs. F. O. Peters, 
Wm. Oopeland—$3.50. White Varieties: 1 
each Duchess of Wellington, Imperator, Maine, 
White City, White Perfection, White Wonder 
—$6. Yellow Varieties: 1 each Flora, Golden 
Measure, Gold, Golden Veliess, Glory of 
Noord-wijk, Lucie—$4. La Beaute bulblets, 
$7.50 per 100. White Perfection bulblets, 
$25 per 100. Augusta 14 to 2in., $22 1000; 
5000 lots, $100. F. A. WETZEL, 1324 Butter- 
nut St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Reliable Florists 











BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member. F. T. D. 











HOUGHTON, GORNEY 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 


HORTICULTURE 


is more than a catalogue—it is an 
indispensable guide to success in 
growing Vegetables or Flowers. 
Many thousands of amateur and 
professional gardeners rely almost 
wholly on its expert advice and are 
never without a copy. 

Hundreds of pictures, some in 
natural colors, feature the Dreer 
specialties in Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs and add much to the interest 
of the book. 


We will gladly send you a copy of 
this invaluable Garden Book free, 
if you will mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower i 
Cultivator for Gard 4A 
Truckers, ~ ‘ 
Florists, | 
. 23 y » 




















W orcester’s 
Shop 
Y Aa of 
4 E RNS Quality and 
St Nea Service 


Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 














David Clark’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 


NOVELTIES 

Novelties and worth-while perennials 
are the strong features of my nursery. 
Nothing goes out until it is tested and 
found extra good. My new Pentste- 
mons, Pinks, Violas and Spiraeas are 
@ joy. 

I am also offering the best list of 
perennial seeds to be found in this 
country. If you are interested in plants 
which are out of the ordinary, write me. 
R. E. Huntington - - Painesville, O 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 


426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








HARDY PERENNIAL 


FLOWER PLANTS 
Delphinium, Hollyhock, Alyssum, An- 
themis, Aquilegia, Canterbury Bells 
Coreopsis, Foxglove, Gaillardia, Gyp- 
sophila, Hibiscus, Oriental and Iceland 
Poppy, Hardy Pea. Forget-Me-Not, 
Physostegia, Hardy Salvia, Sweet Wil- 
liam, Valerian, Tritoma, Wallflower, 
Yucea and others. Strong, field-grown 
plants, $1.50 per dozen, $10.00 per 
100. Also many kinds of annual 
flower plants. Catalogue free. 


HARRY B. SQUIRES 
Hampton Bays, N. Y. 














THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 

A spray remedy for green, black, white 

fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap 

sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 
For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables, 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 








Alyper-Aumus 
Puts The Top In Top-So 


for Gardens, Lawns Flowe 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N. 








WILSON’S WEED KILLER: For wills 
drives, cobble gutters, tennis courts, ete. 
1 gallon 
5 gallons 
50 gallon drum 
Dilute-one part Weed Killer with 40 part 
water. 
ANDREW WILSON. Ine. 
Springfield, N. J. 


——a 





FOR SALE—White and Yellow IRIS 
blooming size, at 50 cents a dozen. 
GEORGE M. HEROUX, Nursery Ave., Wor 
socket, R. I 


———__—— 





GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24¢; ef 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine am i 
out of sand. 3c; in 24 in. pots, 6¢. iy > 
Dasha, 149 North St., North W eymouth, 


THE LITTLE GARDEN SERIES 


THE LITTLE GARDEN 


VARIETY IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
PEONIES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 


Mrs. Francis King 
Mrs. Francis 
Mrs. Edward 


DESIGN IN THE LITTLE GARDEN . ......... ccc ccc ccc cceees Fletcher Steele 
PRICE, $1.75 Each 
HORTICULTURE — 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 





Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


_ In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains :commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 


Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. 
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PLANT GLADIOLI NOW 


and each week up to July ist 


Our new PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS have no 
superiors and should be planted in every garden 


PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS—Selected 100 bulbs $10.00 
PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS—all colors 100 bulbs = 4.00 
PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS—Seedlings 100 bulbs = 2.00 


25 bulbs at hundred rate 
LARGE FLOWERING TYPE 


Amateur Mixture, our choicest mixture 100 bulbs $5.00 
Cedar Acres Mixture, all colors 100 bulbs 3.00 
Cedar Acres Seedlings 100 bulbs 2.00 


25 bulbs at the hundred rate 
DAHLIAS 


Collection C—10 Choice cutting varieties 
Collection C—12 Four Types 


We carry the best of all novelties 


Cedar Arres, Gladinli and Dahlias 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Specialist 
| WENHAM BOX H 


SEABROOK NURSERIES IRIS GREETINGS] 


LAFAYETTE HIGHWAY, SEABROOK, N. H. From New England 
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Prepaid Prices—Stock Guaranteed True to Name— Read what Bulletin No. 5 of The Americal 
Prompt Deliveries Society says about Siberian Irises. fe 


Make your home grounds. beautiful with hese 


CHOICEST GLADIOLT | |) ste clans. they witt grow in dey or in we 


places. Blossom late in the iris season connectiig’ 
the blooms of the Tall Bearded and the Japanese. v1 


se cd. ae Orientalis SNow QUEEN, $10.00 per 1W 


pies Tey. SAS |e. Mink $.08 $ .90 Orientalis BLUE KING, $10.00 per 10 
(D) American MRS.F.C.PETERS .40 4.50 a 

Beauty .45 5.00 Mrs. F. Pendleton . .60 Bulletin No. 5 says,—“Snow Queen, the white’ 
Anna Eberius 15 1.75 Mrs. H. BE. Bothin .25 2.50 form of Orientalis that breeds true from seed, tit 
empeen: See - ae Se ee ee ape large flowered seedlings very handsome with ther 
Dorothy McKibbin .12 1.25 Myra : : sllowiah hatte.” d 
Elf 30 3.50 Orange Glory : . y bi 


E. J. Shaylor 12 1.25 me many It also says,—“Blue.King an improved form @ : 
50 


Evelyn Kirtland 05 . Pink Wonder ; the so-called orientalis sanguinea collected by Pet 


FLORA 10 1.00 prince of Wales é Barr in Japan.” 4 
GOLD -60 7.00 PURPLE GLORY . } 

Golden Measure = =-26 2.50 boy, Ewbank | ; ORDER NOW FOR AUGUST DELIVERY q 
Gretchen Zang 10 1.00 ROSE ASH ¥ , 
aed sie ‘40 4.50 Scarlano 08. Not less than fifty sold at these rates 
Jewell 25 3.00 Schwaben y - ‘ ee 
Le Mar. Foch 10 #100 , T. Kent , ; > CLARK 
lak whee ei cent yl rae. Mr. AND Mrs. WILLIAM EpwIn CLARI 

Louise 20 2.25 White Wonder . . Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Massachusetts 


All Bulbs 1% Up in Size 

















Special Mixture of 100 Blooming Size Bulbs, 1 inch up, $2.00 Twenty miles from Boston Visitors Welcom 














